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THE PUZZLE 


by Sallie Tisdale 

If “extra” embryos are 
created with test tube fer- 
tilization, can they be thrown 
away? Who disposes of 
them, the donors or the 
physician? A lab technician 
holds two vials, one filled 
with eggs and one filled with 
sperm. He pours both into a 
third vial and waits a few 
moments, then dumps that 
vial down the drain. Is there 
a qualitative difference in 
the action? Again he mixes 
the two vials, planning to im- 
plant a viable fertilized egg, 
only to learn that the woman 
has been discovered to have 
a medical problem making 
pregnancy impossible. Can 
he get rid of the fertilized 
eggs now? Does he have a 
duty to find a surrogate? 


The sperm and egg are mix- 
ed and ready for implant 
when the parents are killed 
in an accident. Who has 
custody of the embryos? Can 
the embryos inherit the 
parents’ assets? (It was 
clearly the intention of the 
parents to carry the embryo 
to term and raise it) . If there 
is a will naming children 
“known or unknown” as 
heirs, does the physician 
have a legal obligation to at- 
tempt to bring the embryo to 
term? Can the embryo be 
adopted and have its rights 
to the now dead parents ter- 
minated? Who is responsible 
for cost of care and educa- 
tion? If destroyed, who car- 
ries out the destruction? 
Historically, a child born 
dead was allowed to inherit, 
but this was only related to 
children conceived in utero. 
Children killed while in utero 


have been denied damages 
and rights, but recent deci- 
sions have reversed this 
tradition. Unborn infants 
have ‘sued’ for both criminal 
and malpractice injuries. 

In Dec. 1978, the New York 
State Court of Appeals held 
that a doctor may be respon- 
sible for an abnormal child’s 
lifelong special care pay- 
ments if the mother was not 
properly advised of the 
possibility of a defective 
child (and given the option to 
abort). This is very close to 
a “wrongful life” decision, 
because it is saying that the 
doctor, if s/he had allowed or 
offered to assist the woman 
in killing a possibly defective 
child before birth, would 
have been more correct than 
in allowing it to be born. 

A 40-year-old woman, after 
many years attempting to 
conceive, became pregnant 


with twins. It was discovered 
through amniocentesis that 
one twin had Down Syn- 
drome and the other was 
normal. She considered 
aborting both babies in order 
to avoid the birth of the 
Down child, but instead 
elected an experimental 
technique by which the 
Down child was killed (at 
five months gestation) by the 
removal of half its blood. The 
dead fetus shriveled up as 
the live fetus grew, and was 
expelled after the normal 
birth of the live child. 

The technique was danger- 
ous to the normal child and 
can be seen as controversial 
for that reason alone. Also, 
the wrong fetus could have 
been killed. Since the law 
gives the mother control 
over the fetus until approx- 
imately six months’ gesta- 
tion, any damage to the nor- 
mal fetus would have been 
noncriminal (although it’s 
possible the physician could 
be sued for malpractice if 
the mother were injured — 


usually, informed consent 
for experimental procedures 
covers all possibilities). 

If a child is aborted by saline 
or prostaglandin injection 
and is born alive, what is the 
duty of the physician and 
nurses in attendence? Of the 
mother? Doctors have been 
successfully sued both for 
not attempting to revive the 
live fetus, and for refusing to 
stop revival attempts. If the 
fetus lives, who is responsi- 
ble for its care and the finan- 
cial obligation incurred? 
What if, in the process of 
abortion or resuscitation, the 
fetus suffers brain damage 
and is permanently disabl- 
ed? Can the mother apply for 
custody, or does an attempt 
to abort a child constitute 
child abuse to the child? 
The famous 1973 abortion 
decision by the Supreme 
Court, Roe V. Wade, allows 
states to legalize abortion up 
to the point of viability. In 
most states this has been in- 
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PEACE BY PIECE : The Creative Politics of Greenham 


Common Women’s Peace Camp 


by Carol Jacobsen 

The creation of the 
Women’s Peace Camp at 
Greenham Common NATO 
Air Force Base in southern 
England, although not your 
ordinary museum piece, is a 
work of art — one which is a 
product of the heights of 
human creativity. The very 
name “Greenham Com- 
mon” has become synony- 
mous with the peace camp 
rather than the military 
base. 

In searching for the artist, 
or creator, of Greenham, one 
might consider Anne Pettit, 
who organized a protest 
march against Cruise mis- 
siles from Cardiff in Wales to 
the Greenham Common 
military base, located 50 
miles west of London, in the 
late summer of 1981. But 


very quickly one would also 
discover that Greenham was 
also created by the 36 women 
and four men who made up 
the march. They, like Anne 
Pettit, were “worried, anx- 
ious, and isolated” (words 
familiar to all artists) about 
the threat of nuclear missiles 
and wanted to express their 
feelings in a visible, public 
way. When they arrived at 
the end of their ten-day 
march, four of the women 
decided to chain themselves 
to the fence surrounding the 
base and swore to stay there 
until the British Minister of 
Defense would discuss the 
Cruise issue on live televi- 
sion with them. 

Regardless of who was 
“first”, the creation of 
Greenham is, by no means, 
finished. It is still being 
created today. An open, 
evolving work in a perpetual 


state of flux, Greenham is a 
leaderless entity of women 
(men visit but do not live 
there or take part in the ac- 
tions). It ranges from small 
handfuls of camper-activist- 
creators to tens of thousands 
who come to take part in the 
large, organized political 
events occurring there year- 
round. If you pulled up the 
international peace move- 
ment of the ’80s by its root — 
firmly planted in the soil of 
human collectivity — you’d 
find Greenham Common. 
The first of 102 peace camps 
in Great Britain, it has serv- 
ed as paradigm and inspira- 
tion to activists throughout 
the world. 

In September 1981, when 
the first camp was spon- 
taneously set up at the main 


gate to support the four 
women chained to the fence, 
the base commander strode 
out to utter the fateful under- 
estimation: “As far as I’m 
concerned, you can stay as 
long as you like.” Since that 
time, thousands and thou- 
sands have stayed, some- 
times a day, sometimes for 
months, at one or several of 
the nine campsites at each of 
the gates around the base. If 
you go there, you will find at 
least a small band of “people 
who never give up” gathered 
at each of the gates of the 
colour-identified gates 
(named for the colours of the 
rainbow by Greenham wo- 
men). Soon it will occur to 
you that you are not just an 
observer. By being there, by 
seeking it out, you have 


already taken a stand at 
some level and become a 
part of the flow that is 
Greenham. 

What is the magnet that 
draws new people to the 
peace camp everyday? It is 
something that, in the 
mainstream of daily life, 
could be called an en- 
dangered species : imagina- 
tion. Again and again, when 
one reads about or talks with 
people who have been there, 
there is reference to Green- 
ham’s ability to “capture” 
the imagination. For Green- 
ham is a studio of im- 
aginative ideas for actions. 
Like politically conscious ar- 
tists, these women are dri- 
ven not just because they 
have fears (they do), but 
cont. on pg. 2 
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because they are not afraid 
to imagine. 

With direct action as the 
medium and nonviolence as 
the content, their civil dis- 
obedience defies categoriza- 
tion (some actions seem to 
be activist art, others more 
like artistic politics, still 
others theatrical perfor- 
mances). The Greenham 
women invade territories of 
art and politics with equal ir- 
reverence, and their joyful 
smashing of decorum has 
become the banner of a new 
form. Whatever their title, 
Greenham ’s designs are con- 
tributions toward structural 
change. They have a direct- 
ness and a communicative 
accessibility that stem from 
a desire to bring both art and 
politics out of their class and 
out of their “high art” and 
“international politics” 
towers. 

The ideas for actions may 
be anyone’s, even yours, 
although no one is expected 
to participate unless they 
want to. The ideas are dis- 
cussed, sometimes altered, 
often sent around to the other 
gates (to avoid “gatism” — 
the hoarding of plans or in- 
formation). There are fre- 
quent evening gatherings, 
with discussions held in a cir- 
cle to allow all voices to be 
heard and to encourage 
listening and equal par- 
ticipation. The intention is to 
share knowledge and to 
teach each other in a support 
tive, nonhierarchical way. 
There are almost no solitary 
actions, but there are many 
with only a few people, and 
some with large numbers. 
All are pieces in the expan- 
ding collage of world-wide 
nonviolent confrontations 
that have brought disarma- 
ment to life. 

As you walk from gate to 
gate along the nine miles of 
fence surrounding the base, 
you can see evidence of these 
actions. Some bunkers and 
buildings have huge white- 
washed signs that read “For 
Rent”; others are covered 
with peace and woman sym- 
bols. The fence itself is pinn- 
ed with pictures and mes- 
sages of peace, and it has 
become a literal patchwork, 
woven together by the sol- 
diers who must constantly 
repair the damage done by 
Greenham women. Rejec- 
ting this barrier that separ- 
ates inside from outside, the 
women cut through, crawl 
under, or climb over the 
nine-foot-high chain-link en- 
closure topped and reinforc- 



ed by rolls of barbed wire. In 
their almost nightly forays, 
they have occupied watch- 
towers and sentry boxes for 
hours at a time, even sen- 
ding out signals undetected. 
They move about on base, 
raiding kitchens, planting 
flower gardens, staging sit- 
ins, and holding perfor- 
mances. There are also per- 
sistent efforts to sabotage 
machinery and supplies on 
base in daring attempts to 
point out the kinds of viol- 
ence taken for granted by 
soldiers and usually kept in- 
visible to the public. In July 
1983, following a NATO ex- 
hibition and sale of air arms 
on the base, eight women 
threw red paint and scrawl- 
ed “LIFE” and woman sym- 
bols on the spyplane “Black- 
bird.” For their vandalism 
they were thrown in jail, but 
the charges were quickly 
dropped in a coverup by both 
the American and British Air 
Force, neither of whom was 
willing to accept respon- 
sibility for this embarrass- 
ing exposure of their guard- 
ed myth of “security.” 

Some actions are spontan- 
eous. There are, for exam- 
ple, “flying blockades,” in 
which campers hurl them- 
selves into the path of arriv- 
ing equipment or officials. 
Or they may block the pas- 
sage of trucks loaded with 
Cruise missiles in supposed- 
ly secret deployment rehear- 
sals. In one incident, a con- 
voy got itself stuck in a nar- 
row lane for hours, giving its 
own “demonstration” of the 
fallibility of careful, expert 
military planning. 

Other ideas take advance 
planning, as when the wo- 
men sealed the entire base 
with heavy-duty locks. After 
unsuccessfully attempting to 
cut the locks, and realizing 
that there were no open 
routes in or out of the base, 
the soliders themselves 
broke down the fence to get 
out, and then later had to 
repair their own damage. 

All acts are kept as un- 
predictable as possible so 
that authorities cannot plan 
ahead or formulate rigid 
responses. They also change 
in style, scale, and form with 
the shihs in populations of 
the camps and because of in- 
dividual input. Effectiveness 
is measured in terms of the 
amount of disruption caused 
to military discipline; the 
success in presenting moral 
choices to soldiers and wor- 
kers on base (such as whe- 
ther they should carry out 
orders that would injure the 
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protestors); and the public 
visibility produced by the 
action. 

Reactions of military men 
have sometimes been violent 
(women have been beaten), 
sometimes poignant (a 
group once presented some 
campers with a hand-carved 
wooden stump engraved 
with a message of hope and 
a peace symbol), and some- 
times supportive (base wor- 
kers have testified on behalf 
of the women in the ongoing 
series of trials). The en- 
counters have also forced a 
reaction from the Air Force 
itself, which has had to keep 
soldiers at Greenham on fre- 
quent rotation, has issued 
orders against violence to 


ches sent from all over the 
world. It was woven in and 
out of the base and later 
became a traveling artwork 
to symbolize their demand 
for peace. Later, in Decem- 
ber 1983, over 50,000 women 
gathered, each one holding a 
mirror toward the base in a 
statement of self-reflection 
that was both symbolic in its 
message and astounding in 
its scale. 

One of the most celebrated 
actions — probably because 
of the wildly controversial 
image it produced — took 
place on New Year’s Day in 
1983, when 44 women climb- 
ed over the fence at dawn 
and danced on the missile 
silos. The image, appear- 


at these trials brings to 
mind Virginia Woolf’s liter- 
ary confrontation between 
“educated men”, the public 
fathers brought to power by 
the sacrifices of their sisters 
and mothers, and the all- 
woman “Outsider’s Socie- 
ty”, whose creed is: “As a 
woman, I have no country. 
As a woman, I want no coun- 
try. As a woman, my country 
is the whole world”. 

Both the courts and the 
prisons have served their 
purpose. The publicity they 
generate does double-duty. 
Greenham and its peaceful 
activism get coverage, while 
the injustice of archaic laws 
and prisons becomes more 
visible as well. After one of 



the women, and has even 
awarded achievement me- 
dals to some American sol- 
diers for their engagements 
in the peace “skirmishes.” 
In addition to this “bar- 
rage” of small-scale actions, 
there are large events at 
Greenham, which bring an 
opportunity for creativity on 
a grand scale and are often 
scheduled to mark holidays 
or political occasions, in- 
cluding Greenham birth- 
days. The first of several 
massive actions was held in 
December 1982. Hoping for 
enough people to reach all 
the way around the base, the 
Greenham network trans- 
formed itself into 30,000 
women who encircled the 
nine-mile fence and linked 
hands in an “embrace of the 
base.” Then, at a festival in 
1983, called “The Rainbow 
Dragon”, 2,000 women ga- 
thered to put together a five- 
mile long serpent with pat- 


ing in commercial media 
throughout Europe, rever- 
berated between two usuaUy 
opposing poles: life/celebra- 
tion/female/art (the photo- 
graph looks like Matisse’s 
Joy of Life) and 
death/burial/mound/male/ 
politics (as in “step aside, 
leave it to us, this is men’s 
work”). A year later, in 
January 1984, the women 
created another image by 
floating a huge web over the 
base with helium-filled 
balloons. 

The work of Greenham 
has had a price for many of 
the women. Some have lost 
jobs, left families, broken 
with friends; over 3,000 have 
been jailed. Usually the 
charges are, ironically, 
“breaching the peace”. But 
the trials themselves be- 
come forums and theatres 
for peace, as well as oppor- 
tunities for discourse on the 
ills of England. The scene 




the early evictions from the 
camp in 1982, 400 women ap- 
peared in court with af- 
fidavits declaring Greenham 
their home and demanded 
their right to vote there. 
They were awarded residen- 
cy. In a different instance, at 
Holloway Prison, six Green-, 
ham women climbed out on- 
to the roof and protested 
treatment of the inmates 
there. They were again ar- 
rested and tried, this time 
for inciting a riot, but they 
were found not guilty. They 
then held their own mock 
trial on the courthouse lawn, 
where they made public the 
cover-up of a death at the 
prison. 

Greenham is not without 
its detractors, however, even 
among feminists. A critical 
anthology has been publish- 
ed by radical British femin- 
ists criticizing “The Green- 
ham Syndrome”, which it 
sees as usurping women’s 
energies for their own strug- 
gles into the “greater cause” 
of peace. In the past “great- 
er causes” have repeatedly 
swept women and their spe- 
cific oppression under the 
tide of human or global 
issues. This analysis fears a 
divisive factor moving wo- 
men away from themselves. 

Other criticisms are based 
on Greenham’s mother- 

cont. on pg. 8 




WELCOME 

* * The UVIC Women’s Cen- ♦ ♦ 

* * tre, located in Room 106 of * * 

* * the SUB, will be holding its * % 

* * weekly meetings on Wednes- * * 

* * days, from 12:30 - 2:30 pm. * * 

* * All students are welcome to * ♦ 

* *join in — we need your * * 

* * ideas ! ! Our other open hours * ♦ 

* * thus far are: Monday and * * 

* * Friday 12:30 - 2:30 pm. If * * 

* * you are interested, but can’t * * 

* * come at these times, please * * 

* * leave a note listing more con- ♦ ♦ 

* * venient times for you, and * * 

* * we will try to extend our * * 

* * open hours. Further descrip- * * 

* * tion of the Women’s Centre * * 

* * and of the Emily’s purposes * * 

* * and functions are in the * * 
” * 1987/88 AMS Student Hand- * * 

* * book, pages 52, 54 and 62. * ♦ 

* * ♦ ♦ 
♦ ♦ ♦ ******•»«■***** * 
* * * ******* ****** 


Woman 


A being 

who has not yet 
finished becoming 

She is not the untouchable 

Angelic Rose 

of which the poets sing. 

She is not the evil witch 

the inquisitors burned at the stake. 

Neither is she the feared but desired 
prostitute. 

She is not the sanctified mother. 

Nor is she the withered, ridiculed 
old maid. 

She is not the proverbial 
good girl. 

Nor is she the eternal 
evil one. 

She is not alive 

simply because she has been 

allowed to exist. 

She is not forever destined 
to say yes. 

Rather, she is a being who tries 
to understand who she is 
and thus finally begin to exist. 
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Bustop 

A Moment of eye contact 
An innocent smile 

Exchanged 

Assumption 

Several loinial impulses flow through 
his body 

He stops 
He thinks 
Realization 


She is as 1 

What right have 


to assume? 


None. 

For it is only a physical difference 

She is an individual 
She has a mind 
An opinion 
A right of coice 
She is a woman. 

by A* Man. 



Sins of the Fathers 

Our fathers 

Who art indifferent 

Hollowed be thine eyes 

Thy kingdom gone 
Thy evil done 
Cordelia 

As it was with Isaac 

Fill not thy children 
With daily dread 
For they forgive you 
Who trespass against them 

lead them not into sorrow 
Recall you Antigone 

Thy hearts are but quarries 
Great power 
No glory 

Eternally sorry 

Alone 


by W. 


good company 


maybe is because, 
maybe is me, 

sometimes a little patronizing, 

unsophisticated, 

radical, 

forgetful, 

maybe a little less confident 
without you. 

maybe is because, 
maybe is me, 

bruised from defensive, sometimes 

stone 

like 

moods; 

maybe occasional rudeness 
when hurting. 

maybe is because, 
maybe is me, 
loving you. 


(from the women's magazine FEM, Mexico.) 


by Walter Kwiatkowski 
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baptism 

and in the eyes of the hand 
the people swayed and bent low 
a sweeping gesture that waved 
down the dusk and welcomed 
brilliance 

a question of perseverence raised 

from the ground — a voice kneeling 

moaning and crying i can't go on 

running and hiding 

standing still and moving 

the gentle Hand held the release 

in a silent whimper — bending Eyes 

looking and healing 

in the brilliance called morning 

these people stood up and walked 

away to lose themselves again 



by kf 


Oppression 

Neanderthal man 
with your voice 
in your hand 
Talk softly 

your words still sting 
and my ears still ring 
from our last conversation. 

by Susan Brodie 



THE MYTH OF GAIA 

Free of birth or destruction, of time or space, 
of form or condition, is the Void. From the eter- 
nal Void, Gaia danced forth and rolled Herself into 
a spinning ball. She molded mountains along Her 
spine, valleys in the hollows of Her flesh. A 
rhythrh of hills and stretching plains followed Her 
contours. From Her warm moisture She bore a 
flow of gentle rain that fed Her surface and 
brought life. Wriggling creatures spawned in tidal 
pools, while tiny green shoots pushed upward 
through her pores. She filled oceans and ponds 
and set rivers flowing through deep furrows. Gaia 
watched her plants and animals grow. In time She 
brought forth from Her womb six women and six 
men. 

The mortals thrived but they were continually 
concerned with the future. At first Gaia felt this 
was an amusing eccentricity on their part. 
However, when She saw that their worry about 
the future nearly consumed some of Her children. 
She installed among them an oracle. In the hills 
at the place they called Delphi, Gaia sent up 
steaming vapours from her netherworld. They 
wafted up from a cleft in the rocks, surrounding 
a priestess. Gaia instructed Her priestess in the 
ways of entering a trance and in the interpreta- 
tion of messages that arose from the darkness 
of Her earth-womb. The mortals travelled long 
distances to consult the oracle: Will my child's 
birth be auspicious? Will our harvest be bountiful? 
Will the hunt yield enough game? Will my mother 
survive her illness? Gaia was so moved by their 
stream of anxieties that She sent forth other 
portents of the future at Athens and Aegae. 

Unceasingly the Earth-Mother manifested gifts 
on Her surface and accepted the dead into Her 
body. In return She was revered by all mortals. 
Offerings to Gaia of honey and barley cake were 
left in a small hole in the earth before plants were 
gathered. Many of Her temples were built near 
deep chasms where yearly the mortals offered 
sweet cakes into Her womb. From within the 
darkness of Her secrets, Gaia received their gifts. 

(excerpted from "Lost Goddesses of Ancient 
Greece" by Charlene Spretnak) 


RECREATING MYTH 

And when the Holy One lived on the earth. She 
spoke to them in parables: 

The Kingdom of Heaven will be like ten maidens 
who took their lamps and went out to meet the 
bridegroom. Five of them had never wanted, for 
food, for money, for respect, for love. They were 
strong. And they knew how to love themselves. 
These maidens had purchased the best of lamps 
and had prepared for them extra oil. 

"Of the other five, one had been forced to have 
a hysterectomy she did not want, two had spent 
the last five years in mental institutions, three 
were functionally illiterate, four were living in 
poverty, and all five had been raped. Yet, each 
had managed to obtain a lamp and to fill it with 
oil. 

"Together the maidens waited and talked. At 
first, they were polite. Time passed and the 
bridegroom did not arrive. Then they were curious 
and still the bridegroom did not come. Quietly 
they began to understand each others strengths 
and sorrows. Then, quite quickly, they were 
friends. The bridegroom had not arrived. Friends, 
they fell asleep, propped against each others 
sholders, sharing shawls. 

"It was after midnight when the bridegroom 
was announced, and all the lamps had burned 
down. Together the maidens grappled in the dark 
and found enough oil to fill five of the lamps. The 
bridegroom arrived and said, "Some of you have 
prepared well for my coming — I see there are 
five lamps burning. Those of you who prepared 
well may come and feast with me." All ten maids 
stepped forward. "No!”, cried the bridegroom. 
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"Some of you were not ready. There are only five 
lamps." He questioned each of them, saying, 
"Did you have a lamp burning for me upon my 
arrival?" and they each answered him in turn, 
"Yes, we had five lamps burning." The 
bridegroom was enraged and was about to speak 
when a woman's voice was heard, "Each of us 
struggled to come to this place to greet you. You 
were late and we were tired, yet each of us was 
here to welcome you. You have proven yourself 
unworthy of the honor we do you." At once they 
turned, and taking their lamps, went off to dance 
and feast together." 


Be careful. She told them, that in this life you 
are not serving the bridegroom. 


by LAD 


A MORAL TALE 






The Beast wasn't a nobleman. The Beast was 
a woman. That's why its love for Beauty was so 
monstrous. As a child the Beast had had parents 
who were both kindly and liberal. "It's not that 
we disapprove of homosexuals as such, but peo- 
ple disapprove and that's why it grieves us when 
you think you are one. We want you to be hap- 
py, and homosexuals are not happy, and that is 
the truth. " "Why are they unhappy?" "Because 
people disapprove . . ." The Beast considered 
these arguments circular, but she discovered also 
that she was unhappy. Boys didn't interest her. 
She fell in love with a girl. The girl disapproved, 
and she found that she was now the object of 
ridicule. She became more and more solitary and 
turned to books. But the books made it clear that 
men loved women, and women loved men, and 
men rode off and had all sorts of adventures and 
women stayed at home. "I know what it is," she 
said one day, "I know what's wrong: I am not 
human. The only story that fits me is the one 
about the Beast. But the Beast doesn't change 
from a Beast to a human because of love. It's just 
the reverse. And the Beast isn't fierce. It's ex- 
tremely gentle. It loves Beauty, but it lives alone 
and dies alone." And that's what she did. Her 
parents mourned her, and the neighbors were 
sorry, particularly for her parents, but no one was 
at fault: she had been warned and she hadn't 
listened. 

(Bird Woman, and A Moral Tale are from 
"Feminist Fables" by Suniti Namjoshi, copyright 
1981 .) 



BIRD WOMAN 

Once there was a child who sprouted wings. 
They sprang from her shoulder blades, and at first 
they were vestigal. But they grew rapidly, and 
in no time at ail she had a sizeable wingspan. The 
neighbors were horrified. "You must have them 
cut," they said to her parents. "Why?" said her 
parents. "Well, it's obvious," said the neighbors. 
"No," said the parents, and this seemed so final 
that the neighbors left. But a few weeks later the 
neighbors were back. "If you won't have them 
cut, at least have them clipped." "Why?" said 
the parents. "Well, at least it shows you're do- 
ing something." "No," said the parents, and the 
neighbors left. Then for the third time the 
neighbors appeared. "On at least two occasions 
you have sent us away," they informed the 
parents, "but think of that child. What are you 
doing to the poor little thing?" "We are teaching 
her to fly," said the parents quietly. 
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The Consequences of Treating 
the Fetus as a Human Being 


terpreted as being between 
24 and 26 weeks’ gestation. 
Fetuses born prematurely as 
young as 23 weeks have sur- 
vived with intensive care 
(although they suffer a very 
high rate of neurological and 
other physical as well as 
cognitive deficits, including 
deafness and blindness). 
How is viability defined? 
Who defines it? Should the 
Supreme Court periodically 
review viability as a time 
frame, based on new techni- 
ques, or demand that states 
revise their laws based on a 
“best-case scenario” for 
fetal survival? 

In a number of cases, a 
woman has been advised 
that her baby’s survival 
depended on a Cesarean sec- 
tion birth, and the woman 
has refused to undergo the 
surgery. In most of these 
situations, time permitting, 
a judge has ordered the 
surgery to be performed 
against the woman’s will for 
the sake of the child. Cesar- 
eans, especially emergency 
ones, carry a degree of risk 
to the mother, both to her 
health and to her reproduc- 
tive future, and also are 
riskier for the child. In the 
past decade a good deal of 
research indicates that 
Cesarean sections are over- 
used and abused by physi- 
cians, and in many cases a 
vaginal birth would have 
been not only possible but 
preferable. However, the 
urgent necessity in these 
cases prohibits lengthy con- 
sideration, and only the team 
of physicians available have 
the information necessary to 
determine its import. Roe V. 
Wade would seem to indicate 
that at term a woman no 
longer controls the life of the 
infant. However, there is no 
other procedure in which a 
person can be forced to 
undergo surgery for the sake 
of another person. 



What would follow the sim- 
ple wording that life begins 
at conception and is from 
that moment entitled to con- 
stitutional ri^ts? Here are a 
few possiblities; 

•Both mother and fetus 
would have equal right to 
continued life, therefore if 
pregnancy endangered the 
mother she would not auto- 
matically be allowed to pro- 
tect herself (perhaps the 
fetus could be charged with 
attempted mimder . . .) The 
same goes for twins and 
other multiple births; each 
has a right to consideration. 
•Such procedures as am- 
niocentisis and fetal surgery 
would be controUed, allowed 
only in times of saving life. 


and then the risk factor to 
mother and/or other siblings 
poses extremely difficult 
questions. 

•If the mother requires 
treatment for a condition 
that threatens the life of the 
fetus, like appendicitis, 
would her receiving that 
treatment depend on whe- 
ther or not the child could be 
removed and hooked up to 
something likeE.M.C.O.? — 
after all, maternal death 
means fetal death. 

•lUDs would be illegal, 
because one of the theories of 
their effectiveness (and no 
one really knows) is that 
they cause abortion. The 
Pill, too, could come under 
fire, because it simulates 


pregnancy. 

• Abortion, of course, would 
be murder — premeditated. 
Many “aggravated murder” 
statutes would call for the 
death penalty in such a case. 

• Fetal surgery, internal and 
external monitoring, hospi- 
tal birth. Cesarean section, 
etc, could be required, accor- 
ding to prevailing medical 
opinion. 

*A11 women of child-bearing 
capability could be prevent- 
ed from working in environ- 
ments potentially harmful to 
a fetus — and almost any en- 
vironment carries that risk. 
They could also be prevented 
from using substances that 
harm fetuses, such as tobac- 
co, alcohol, prescription 


drugs, etc. Any behavior 
would constitute child abuse 
or attempted murder or 
assault and as such would 
have to be reported. (A 
nonreporting witness would 
become a conspirator or an 
accessory.) For that matter, 
discussing abortion could be 
construed as conspiracy. 
•Further problems of law 
arise, such as property 
rights, inheritance and the 
administration of wills, 
discrimination against sex, 
race, or handicap. The fetus 
would be tax dependent, and 
a dead fetus would have an 
estate to be administered. 

Can you think of more? 


(This article was taken 
/romWhole Earth Review. 
No. 51. Summer 1986. 

If you wish to respond, 
please address to The Emi- 
ly, care of UVic Women’s 
Centre, SUB Building.) 


SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING 


SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPING IS: 


ure to represent women m their full variety of ages. • Portrayal of women as /sexual lures an(j decorative 
shapes sizes & colours. ' , objects. 

' Failure to reflect the.increasing diversity of women's lives. ■ • Invisibility of female experts and decision makers. 

' Failure to portray a represeotative range of the occupa- • Language which assumes that everyone ismale unless iden- 
tions that women hold. titled otherwise. , . ' 

Invisibility of women in discussions of many issues. 

Sex-role stereotyping is harmful to wdmen because it dehumanizes, misrepresents and degrades them. The extreme form of 

this distortion is pornography. , ' ^ ^ ^ 
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National Watch 
on Images 
of Women 
in the Media Inc. 


MEDIA WATCH, a sub-committee of NAC (National Action Committee on the Status of 
Women), is dedicated to keeping up the pressure on Broadcasters and Advertisers so that 
women need not feel insulted or angry every time they turn on their TV's or Radios. 


VICTORIA STATUS OF WOMEN ACTION GROUP AND MEDIAWATCH PRESENT A WORKSHOP 
FOR ALL WOMEN CONCERNED ABOUT THE REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN IN THE MEDIA 


IMI 

Freedom of choice 
Liberte de choix 


WORKSHOP 

Saturday — January 30 time: 10 AM — 4 PM 

502 Fort St, WES (upstairs) 

NOT WHEELCHAIR ACCESSIBLE 


I 10 per person 



Everywomans Books 

641 Johnson St., Victoria, B.C. phone: 388-9411 hours: Mon-Sat, 10:30-5:30 

Women's Studies, Health, Sexuality, 8io$raphy, Psychology, Relationships, 

Lesbian Fiction and Non-fiction, Non-scxist Children's Books and more... 




—COFFEE/ TEA PROVIDED 



sponsored by: 

VICTORIA STATUS OF WOMEN 
ACTION GROUP 

Box 6296, Station C, Victoria, B.C V8P 5L3 

Office: 320-620 View St., Victoria. V8W 1 J6, (604) 381-1012 
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Quebec’s “Theatre Parminou” 



by Elizabeth Loughran 

“Pornography is more 
than just buying magazines. 
It has its social effect”, ex- 
plains Rejean Bedare, visit- 
ing actor of Quebec’s in- 
novative Theatre Parminou. 
The link between growth of 
sales in pornographic mater- 
ials and the growth of viol- 
ence in our society is the 
theme of the recent produc- 
tion, Intimate Invasion: A 
Concerned Look at Porno- 
graphy. 

This ground breaking 
piece was presented to au- 
diences across Canada last 
fall before arriving at 
UVIC’s University Centre 
auditorium on November 
18th. Theatre Parminou is 
renowned for exploring such 
prominent social issues as 
the philosophy of militancy, 
the phenomena of increasing 
single parent families and 
the significance of women in 
history (or herstory). 

Intimate Invasions 
presents a compassionate 
view of personalities from 
small town Victoriaville, 
Quebec — all of whom are af- 
fected to some degree by the 
barrage of images of wo- 
men’s bodies that sell 
everything from breakfast 
cereals to black market 
snuff films. 

A view into the often 
violent realities of the porn 
industry is made palatable 
by the warmth and humour 
of such characters as Teras 
and Jerard Montview. This 
frumpy, yet lovable middle- 
aged couple own a variety 
store through which the au- 
dience becomes acquainted 
with the local folk who drop 
by to chat as they pick up the 
morning paper and their 
favourite magazines. Every- 
one is drawn to at least peek 
if not purchase the enticing 
skin mags displayed along 
. the shelves. 

It is quite a feat to cover 
the gambit of how porn af- 
fects such a variety of peo- 
ple, but this play takes up the 
challenge brilliantly. During 
one scene, a girl and boy 
sneak a look at some of the 
shop’s porn material. (The 


boy comes from a home 
where his parents will not 
allow him to attend sexual 
education classes at school. ) 
Giggling between them stops 
as the girl becomes distress- 
ed from the pictures depic- 
ting women in submissive 
positions, many of which 
look physically uncomfor- 
table. Hence, pornography’s 
underlying message: ‘power 
over women’ by men. 

The most intimate inva- 
sion of all is explored during 
the private moments of a 
young Victoriaville couple. 
Though very much in love, 
Monique and Deni come to 
realize that their choice of 
bedtime reading material 
reflects the conflict of sexual 
expectations they have of 
each other. Monique con- 
fides that ever since 
childhood she felt that she 
did not have the right to 
openly express her sexual 
desires. Now she reads 
romance novels and thrills 
over the hero’s forceful pur- 
suit of the heroine who is 
often presented as helpless 
and virginal. 

Deni, flipping through a 
magazine filled with pictures 
of naked women, tells Moni- 
que that his sexual fantasies 
focus more on the female 
body, often disassociated 
from the personality of a 
woman. He stresses that his 
ability to perform sexually 
and to maintain a tough im- 
age is important to him. By 
the end of the play they both 
wonder how much of their 
marital strife has roots in a 
status quo which denies 
women their strength and in- 
dependence and men their 
emotional sensitivity. 

In the last scene a munici- 
pal council meeting ad- 
dresses the possible relation- 
ship between locally sold 
pom material and the brutal 
murder of a Victoriaville 
girl. Here, the audience 
views a series of progres- 
sively distasteful images 
from a slide projector. Near 
the beginning of this presen- 
tation the audience laughs at 
an obviously fake shot of a 
set of woman’s legs kicking 
while the rest of her body is 
sent through a meat grinder. 
But the laughter soon dies as 



the slides became more 
violent, closing with real-life 
shots from black market 
snuff films. Produced for 
financial profit and a deman- 
ding market, these movies 
involve the actual mutilation 
and killing of women. It was 
obvious from the gasps and 
murmurs that many of the 
audience were not prepared 
for these sights, and may 


have been unaware that such 
practices even exist. 

An open discussion took 
place at the end of the even- 
ing. The actors explained 
some of their discoveries 
while the production was stUl 
in the research stage. They 
explained that according to 
this massive industry’s own 
statistics, three out of four 


men buy pornographic 
material at least occasional- 
ly. One of the performers 
stated, “We’re trying to 
point out the addiction that 
can be developed involving 
violence and sex. You start 
by having fun with bra adds 
in the Eaton’s catalogue and 
then you go to the center fold 
of Playboy. And then what 
will some men need next?” 



STARHAWK 


by Selene 

The weekend of September 
18, the Victoria Status of 
Women Action Group hosted 
an evening lecture and two 
all day workshops given by 
the feminist author and 
peace-activist Starhawk. 
The topic was the Old 
Religion of the Goddess, 
known as Witchcraft, or 
more commonly “Wicca”, in 
order to distinguish it from 
black magic and other unfor- 
tunate associations made by 
the general public. 

Starhawk began Friday 
evening’s talk by agreeing 
with SWAG host Debbie 
Gregory that we should be 
leary of anyone professing to 
know about spirituality since 
an ordinary person’s rela- 
tionship to it is like the native 
Indian’s was to technology — 
dazzled by anything. But 
Starhawk herself is very 
down to earth. Her lastest 
research, to be published in 
November in Truth or 
Dare: Encounters of Power, 
Authority, and Mystery, 
delves into the roots of the 
transition from a Goddess- 
centered to a God-centered 
religion, from matriarchy to 
patriarchy, as it occurred in 
Mesopotamia. She taught us 


several verses translated 
from the original sacred 
marriage texts of Innana, 
the principal Goddess of the 
time, and her consort. Ap- 
parently in those times, 
female sexuality (as oppos- 
ed to attractiveness) was 
celebrated openly and ex- 
plicitly, while the imagery of 
male sexuality centered 
around feeding, nurturing, 
and fertilizing. Male sexuali- 
ty came to be associated 
with power and domination 
later, with the new emphasis 
on a man’s role as a soldier 
and a conquerer of new ter- 
ritory. The abundant, long, 
and peaceful life valued by 
the Goddess became the 
heroic, if short, life under 
the God. 

The goal of earth-based 
religions, such as Witchcraft 
or native religions, is not 
transcendance, according to 
Starhawk, but existing in 
balance with nature, in and 
outside of ourselves. Rituals 
are done to coincide with 
specific solar and lunar 
events, solstices, equinoxes, 
full and new moons, putting 
the participants in touch 
with natural cycles. The 
themes of the rituals are also 
related to these natural 
events. The waning moon is 
the time to release things. 


while the waxing moon is the 
time to bring things in. The 
fall equinox, when day and 
night are equal in length, is 
a time to focus on the 
balance in our lives. 

Saturday’s workshop was 
titled Elements of Ritual, 
and was in the form of a 
standard Wiccan ritual. To 
begin, we stretched and 
relax^, then we called in the 
four directions and cast a 
circle (designating the space 
we were in to be sacred). 
Then working with the ener- 
gy of fire, which is useful for 
healing, we practised feeling 
the boundaries of each 
others’ breaths and auras, 
and did a healing on a part- 
ner. After lunch, we did a 
guided visualization of the 
water cycle. 

Sunday’s workshop. Rites 
of Passage, was for women 
only. Participants were in- 
structed to come with a 
disturbing dream and food to 
share. The day was also 
enclosed in ritual form. In 
the body of the ritual each 
participant went on a trance 
journey in order to overcome 
the obstacles presented to 
her in her dream. 

“We are the flow, we are 
the ebb. 

We are the weavers, we 
are the web” 
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hood/caretaker image, 
which was largely con- 
structed by the media in its 
“biology-is-destiny’ logic, or 
the later lesbian image, also 
a media creation, which 
arose out of homophobic at- 
titudes. Both of these distor- 
tions gloss over the real 
diversity of Greenham wo- 
men in an attempt to rush in 
with inadequate language to 
fill the gap that inevitably 
lies between habitual think- 
ing and initiative. 

There is a strong, over- 
riding concern shared by 
almost all the women at 
Greenham, which serves as 
a motivating force: fear. 
Their fears and the night- 
mares are the same ones 
that haunt millions of us: the 
threat of total and irrevoc- 
able annihilation of our spe- 
cies and our planet, either by 
design or by accident. We 
have all been exposed to 
statistics and warnings of 
crisis: there would be a 90% 
death rate within 30 days of 
the onset of nucelar war; 
49% of the British people 
think a nuclear war is likely 
in their lifetime, and 87% 
believe they would not sur- 
vive it; the Pentagon oper- 
ates on the assumption that 
a nuclear war will occur in 
the next ten years ; the world 
is spending a million dollars 
a minute on arms — with 
over 50,000 (known) nuclear 
warheads — enough to des- 
troy the planet and have 
49,000 left over. 

All of us are victimized by 
tactics meant to support the 
pretense that the arms race 
is a safeguard for peace. But 
the fact is that the increasing 
buildup of nuclear arms and 
energy is matched by an in- 
creasing danger of radiation 
exposure for humans and the 
environment. There is a 
growing problem of radioac- 
tive waste disposal and an 
ever-increasing chance of 
planetary destruction by an 
irreversible poisoning of our 
ecosystem. 

The entire support struc- 
ture for the perpetuation of 
war — kept intact by bureau- 
crats and politicians who see 
nations as empires — is drill- 
ed in the tautology and 
pathology of violence and 
power. Words like “honor”, 
“victory”, and “patriotism” 
are the prescriptions for 
emotional release, which 
might otherwise erupt in 
questioning or examining or 
even raging against an obe- 
dience to masochistic de- 
struction. The scale and per- 
vasiveness of legalized 
power claimed by this men- 
tality, and the threat and 
abuse it represents, both 
against itself and the 
“other”, are all enough to 
justify fears in the ability of 
humans to have a future. 

But it is precisely a new vi- 
sion of the future that Green- 
ham women and others like 
them are now actively cre- 
ating. They do not see the 
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Produced by the National Film Board — Studio D 

Directed by Margaret Westcott, this is the first film ever to record from a 
global perspective the turbulent history and remarkable achievements of 
women in religion from Pre-Christian Celtic communities to the radical 
sisters of the 1980’s. 

BEHIND THE VEIL provides a provocative look, in two parts, at both con- 
temporary nuns troubled by the domination of a paternalistic hierarchy and 
the few exceptional periods in history when women have wielded power in 
religious life. This history of the modern nun mirrors the history of all 
women. 



Please join us for a tee screening 
of this important film. 

UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA MACLAURIN 144 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1988 1:00 - 4:30 p.m. 


An open discussion, introduced by four panelists 
will follow the screening. 


future in terms of massive 
institutions and nations of 
profit built on space-age 
technologies, which are only 
world-exploiting strategies. 
Nor do they see global mar- 
kets and economic charts as 
gauges of “progress” or as 
values-in-themselves, when 
in reality the northern he- 
misphere is cannibalizing 
and enslaving the southern 
hemisphere. What they do 
see is the need for radical 
revisions in lifestyles and in 
thinking; the urgency of con- 
fronting — with nonviolence 
and with empathy — those 
they refuse to call “enemy” ; 
and the potential of change 
and creative solutions within 
every individual. 

Virginia Woolf wrote: 
“We can best help you to pre- 
vent war not by repeating 


MODERATOR: ELIZABETH EWAN 
PANELISTS: 


JUDY MORIN 
MARGARET WHITEHEAD 
PADDY TSURUMI 
CHRISTINE ST. PETER 


For further information 
please call 721-7388 
your words and following 
your methods but by finding 
new words and creating new 
methods.” This sentence, 
printed on one of Green- 
ham’s most popular posters, 
is emblematic of the com- 
mitment of these creative 
activists to molding non- 
violence into a force of 
change. 
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